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and great sympathy, and all these qualities Lady Bell has brought to 
the task. It is difficult to read these pages without a pain at the heart. 
When motherhood, the crowning glory of woman, becomes a tragedy 
in the midst of mean surroundings and petty inconveniences, the prob- 
lem of racial degeneration becomes very real. Lady Bell rarely allows 
herself to become impassioned, but in every paragraph the comparison 
is drawn with the middle-class woman sheltered from temptations, 
sheltered from over-work, sheltered from the results of her own ineffi- 
ciency, until the cumulative effect is more powerful than volumes of 
indignation. 

Much of interest could also be quoted from this book on the lack of 
recreation in our new manufacturing towns, except such as is to be 
found in the public-house, in betting and in gambling. Betting, rather 
than drinking, is the vice of the English industrial classes and is even 
harder to eradicate. On the other hand, it is encouraging to find from 
the chapter on reading that, out of 200 houses, in 37 the inmates were 
" great readers," and in 25 they read books described by Lady Bell as 
" absolutely worth reading" ; in 58 they read newspapers only and in 
50 novels only. This is probably as good a result as any other class 
could show. 

To sum up : this book is emphatically worth reading ; it is clear, 

restrained, straightforward and sympathetic ; no social reformer should 

be without it, and still less any economist who wishes to see book terms 

translated into facts of life. 

Henry W. Macrosty. 
London School of Economics. 

Municipal Ownership in Great Britain. By HUGO RICHARD 
Meyer. New York, The Macmillan Company, 1906. — xii, 340 pp. 

Poor, deluded Britain ! Happy, wise America ! The trifling corrup- 
tion that is alleged to have existed at infrequent intervals in a few 
American cities pales into insignificance as the author of Municipal 
Ownership in Great Britain unfolds to the startled reader the colossal 
stupidity of the British municipalities. Nearly forty years ago the 
doctrine got a footing in Britain that franchises granted for public-ser- 
vice industries and involving the use of special easements in the highways 
"should be subjected to special limitations and special taxation designed 
to secure to the public at large a share in their profits." The result was 
the enactment of the Tramways Act of 1870, under which the Board 
of Trade (one of the most important administrative bodies of the 
British government) was authorized under certain conditions to issue 
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provisional orders for the construction of tramways. Any municipal 
corporation might secure such an order and build its own tramways, 
but it would not be permitted to operate them. Any private company 
might secure an order with the consent of the municipal authority con- 
cerned. These provisional orders were to be laid before Parliament 
and, if not disapproved, were to become effective as local acts. Thus 
it seems that no tramway could be constructed without an order from 
the Board of Trade, issued subject to disapproval by Parliament. In 
the case of private ownership the order required also the consent of the 
municipal authority. 

Professor Meyer asserts that under this act, the principles of which 
have since been applied with some modification to the electric lighting 
and telephone industries, private initiative has been paralyzed in 
British cities. He also asserts that the municipalities, although under 
the law they have the power themselves to develop these public utilities, 
have utterly failed to satisfy the demands of a progressive age. He 
asserts that the municipal governments of British cities have nowhere 
used the electric street railway for the purpose of decentralizing or 
suburbanizing population. " In this matter," he says, " the British 
cities have shown an indifference and a disregard of the public health, 
physical as well as moral, that for brutality has no parallel in the records 
of private industry " p. 324). He claims further that the experience 
of Great Britain shows public bodies not only to be unable to build up 
new industries, but also to be unable to carry on industries already es- 
tablished. He says that British cities have refused to permit the estab- 
lishment of electric lighting plants for fear of exposing the municipal 
gas plants to competition. He says that they have refused to expose 
even their municipal lighting plants to competition with private estab- 
lishments for the supply of electricity in bulk for power. He says that 
the British government has persistently refused to allow the telephone 
to compete with the telegraph, the latter being a government mono- 
poly. He sums up the results of the British municipal ownership policy 
as follows : 

The upshot of thirty-five years of action upon the doctrine that the public- 
service industries that make use of the public streets differ from ordinary 
trading and manufacturing ventures, and must be made to share their 
profits with the public at large, is that the people of the United Kingdom 
have at their disposal about one-quarter the street railway facilities, one- 
third the electric lighting facilities, and less than one-quarter the telephone 
facilities, that they would have to have before they could be said to be as 
well supplied with these facilities as are the people of the United States. 
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Furthermore, fully 120,000 persons who might be making a living in the 
United Kingdom in the electrical industries have been obliged either to 
emigrate from the United Kingdom or to join the ranks of the unemployed. 
Finally, there is reason to fear that the Tramways Act, 1 870, and the Elec- 
tric Lighting Acts, 1882 and 1888, have caused England, to repeat the 
words of one of England's most brilliant mechanical engineers, the late Sir 
Frederic J. Bramwell, "to lose forever her proper position in the manu- 
facture and supply of electrical machinery " [p. 326]. 

Professor Meyer lays particular emphasis upon the fact that the 
municipal corporations have great influence in Parliament. He charges 
that this influence is often used unjustly and to the detriment of the 
public interests. In his view, conditions in England have proved " that 
great power, wherever lodged, is dangerous." His line of argument is 
that when this power is concentrated in the hands of municipal corpo- 
rations which are leagued together in one compact organization for the 
purpose of influencing Parliament, the danger of abuse is even greater 
than we are accustomed to think is the case when power is lodged in 
franchise-holding companies. 

Great power wherever lodged is dangerous, but the way to meet that 
danger is not forever to be changing the person or the place where power 
is lodged. The way to meet it is to train the citizens of the country to such 
a pitch of civic virtue and political intelligence that power cannot be abused 
no matter where lodged. To pursue any other course is merely to jump 
from the frying pan into the fire [p. 328] . 

It would hardly be useful to enter into a detailed examination of the 
evidence presented by Professor Meyer to substantiate his conclusions 
without a more intimate knowledge of the facts than the reviewer pos- 
sesses. It is to be hoped that sufficient information may be made 
accessible by the report of the Civic Federation Committee to render 
criticisms and comparisons reasonable and safe. Without such infor- 
mation, the reviewer must confine himself to stating the author's point 
of view and conclusions, with perhaps a few suggestions that may throw 
light upon their reasonableness. In his attack upon municipal owner- 
ship Professor Meyer maintains : 

( 1 ) That British municipalities have shown utter indifference to the 
welfare of their people in the matter of public-utility services. 

(2) That there is no reason for attempting to diminish the power 
exercised by private corporations over the public highways, for the reason 
that the remedy against the abuse of irresponsible power is not to dis- 
lodge it, but to make those who hold it immune to temptation by the 
cultivation of civic virtue. 
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(3) That franchise monopolies, following the dictates of self-interest, 
will give lower prices than municipal corporations, with a soft spot in 
their hearts for the ratepayers. 

(4) That public-service corporations should be allowed to use the 
public streets and profit by them, without their profits being restricted 
any more than is the case with ordinary competitive enterprises. 

Without attempting to combat the deductions drawn by Professor 
Meyer from the experience of British cities with the municipal owner- 
ship of public utilities, it is perhaps worth while to note that certain 
theories appear to be held in Great Britain which are not generally ac- 
cepted in the United States and that the conditions existing in British 
and in American cities are in at least one important respect dissimilar. 
The British theory of municipal ownership appears to have been that 
public-service industries should be conducted for profit, the profit to be 
turned into the municipal treasury for the relief of the rate-payers rather 
than into the pockets of franchise magnates and speculators. While most 
Americans would agree with the view that if profits are to be made out 
of street monopolies they should go into the treasury of the people who 
own the streets rather than into private pockets, they would not neces- 
sarily assent to the doctrine that public- utility industries should be con- 
ducted for profit at all. It is a very general opinion, in this country, 
that public -utility services, which are matters of practically universal 
necessity, should be rendered as nearly as possible at cost. In the 
operations of government, the governmental idea, that is to say, the 
promotion of the public interests, should always be dominant. If a 
city is to manage public utilities, it should manage them with primary 
regard to the general welfare of the citizens. If the British cities have 
engaged in the operation of public utilities without substituting public 
for private motives in the conduct of those utilities, they have certainly 
failed to get the spirit of municipal ownership and operation as a politi- 
cal doctrine. 

It is to be remembered further that British cities are governed by the 
business classes. All authority rests in the council. Councillors are 
unpaid, and therefore none but men of means can afford to seek posi- 
tions on the governing body. The people have no power of initiative. 
The referendum is seldom used, and there is no such thing as the recall. 
In other words , British cities have a government that is not stricdy 
democratic. It has generally been supposed that this form of govern- 
ment is efficient. It is hardly to be expected, however, that evil 
municipal conditions will be attacked by the citizens who profit most by 
the existence of such conditions. The opponents of municipal owner- 
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ship in this country have commonly admitted that it has been a success 
in British cities. They have said, however, that conditions were differ- 
ent in American cities, and that "politics" and universal suffrage 
would make municipal ownership a failure here. Now that Professor 
Meyer, Mr. Robert P. Porter and others have shifted the ground of 
opposition and are disputing the fact of the success of municipal owner- 
ship in Great Britain, the advocates of municipal ownership may follow 
them upon this new ground and contend that, even if the system has 
been a failure in Great Britain, it is not proven that it would be a fail- 
ure in the United States. It may plausibly be argued that the demo- 
cratic spirit and the widespread interest of the lower and middle classes 
in politics would render impossible, in this country, the reactionary and 
shortsighted policy which, according to Professor Meyer, has been char- 
acteristic of the British towns in dealing with public utilities. 

The best that can be said of Professor Meyer's book is that it is an 
able ex parte statement of the case against municipal ownership in 
Great Britain. 

Delos F. Wilcox. 

Detroit, Michigan. 

Die Entwicklung des deutschen Stddtewesens. Erster Band : 
Entwicklungsgeschichte der deutschen Stddteverfassung. By Hugo 
Preuss. Leipzig, B. G. Teubner, 1906. — 379 pp. 

At one of the portals of the royal palace in Berlin are two large 
groups in bronze, " the horse tamers," presented by Czar Nicholas to 
Frederick William IV of Prussia in 1842. One of these represents a 
fiery steed attempting to plunge forward but checked in mid-course by 
its trainer; the other, an equally fiery beast which has been forced, 
foaming and screaming, to its haunches by a second brutal tamer. Tak- 
ing into account not only the character of the two groups but also the 
characters of their donor and recipient, it is not strange that a political 
wag promptly dubbed them " der gehemmte Fortschritt" and '■'der 
bef order te Ruckschritt." " Progress resisted, reaction assisted " — the 
translation has at least the merit of preserving the jingle of the original 
— and the words would have served capitally as the motto of Dr. 
Preuss's volume on the History of the Evolution of the German Muni- 
cipal Constitution. The author, taking his own statement for it, is not 
one of those "whose measure of scientific objectivity consists in the 
uncritical canonization of existing conditions." In other words he 
dares to indulge in extremely plain speaking regarding the often stupid 



